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EDITORIAL 


There was never a more propitious moment for a discussion of 
adult education than the present. If social change is to be directed 
and social disorganization prevented, it is imperative that the great- 
est program of mass education ever conceived be developed 
immediately. 

The changes ushered in by the war have created cataclysmic up- 
heavals in American life. Millions of people have been lifted out of 
environments to which they were more or less adjusted, and cata- 
pulted into types of social milieu for which they have had no train- 
ing of any sort. No one knows just how many of these people are 
involved. 

Somewhere around fifteen million of them were in war indus- 
tries and thereby lifted from more or less rural to industrial econ- 
omies. Eleven million have been lifted out of their communities to 
serve in the armed forces and they, as well as their families, are 
facing problems of adjustment which only education of some sort 
can solve. The longer the war continued, the larger became the per- 
centage in this group of young men whose education ceased at the 
eighteenth year and who have never had vocational experiences of 
any sort. Three quarters of a million will be men who had to receive 
special instruction to bring their literacy to the level of the fourth 
grade before they could serve in the forces. 
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Nor is the end in sight. Already ninety-three per cent of the agri- 
cultural commodities of this country are produced by fifty per cent 
of the farmers. The development of the Rust Cottonpicker and 
other mechanized processes will further reduce millions of people 
to economic marginality, if not peonage. The only hope for their 
salvation will rest in their leaving rural communities for urban 
industrial sections. How they adjust in this migration will depend 
upon what adult education does. 

The war has demonstrated the fact that people from such back- 
grounds can be taught to tend machines on an assembly line in a 
relatively short period of time, but it has also taught that it is a 
longer process to teach them industrial habits which curb absentee- 
ism, dietary habits which curb illness, social habits which keep their 
children from becoming delinquents, and attitudes toward union- 
ization which make it possible for workers to maintain their status 
through collective bargaining with management. 

In addition to these problems of adjustment, the changing of 
attitudes is imperative. Professor Lindeman chides the sociologists 
for their attitude of disinterestedness toward values; Mr. Frank says 
we are trying to change specific attitudes when complete personality 
reorientation is necessary. The other contributions show us the path 
the problems have blazed in this new field of adult education. 














FOREWORD 


Visitors from Europe, worrying kindly about adult education in 
the United States, have commiserated with us over our lack of a 
philosophy that defines adult education and determines programs. 
Edmund Wilson, writing “Notes on London at the End of a War” 
in a recent issue of The New Yorker, says: “I saw that, compared to 
England (or, in fact, any European country), the United States is 
not a nation at all—that is, an entity that maintains its breed and 
has to compete and defend itself among entities of other breeds— 
but a society in course of construction, composed of the most diverse 
elements, in which it is the way of life and not the national existence 
and essence with which people are occupied.” But it is the way of 
life in 1950 and thereafter which occupies the American people, 
and this projects us all into social change almost every minute of 
our days. Mr. Lindeman’s electrifying article deals with this point, 
and shows the need for closer collaboration between sociologists 
and educators. I know at least one sociologist who is no cloistered 
annotator of social phenomena. Dan Dodson spends so many of his 
days and evenings in adult education for social change that he must 
open his sociology books only after midnight. And when I said to 
him a year ago, “Why don’t you do an issue on adult education 
sometime ?”, he said so fast “All right—if you'll edit it—September 
1945” that I said “Yes” just as fast. 

I am grateful to the busy people who responded so cordially to 
my request for articles or other help. The articles which follow Mr. 
Lindeman’s deal with particular aspects of adult education for 
social change. (Such famous instances as the Political Action Com- 
mittee and the Springfield Plan were omitted because they are 
already nationally known.) They show that adult education can- 
not help being mixed up with social action, because the most stable 
characteristic of life in the United States is change. If every reader 
of this JourNaL would fast and pray over Mr. Frank’s article, we 
might speed the desired changes. 


WInIFRED FIsHER 














THE SOCIOLOGY OF ADULT EDUCATION 
Eduard C. Lindeman 


This essay is written in the imperative mood. I shall not concern 
myself with issues regarding the “sociology of knowledge” (a la 
Mannheim) nor with the “social basis of consciousness” (a la Bur- 
row) but rather with the plain homely question: Why don’t Ameri- 
can sociologists do something about adult education? 

I know some of the answers to my query and I presume it would 
be more forthright, therefore, if I boldly admitted that my real aim 
is to invite the sociologist to do something about adult education. 
But I also know that this invitation, if it is to be heeded, will need 
to be substantiated with something more than a polite solicitation. 

The chief reasons which account for the fact that our American 
sociologists have remained outside or on the fringes of the adult- 
education movement are, presumably, the following: (a) they 
know that education, and especially adult education, is involved 
with purposes and consequently with values and as scientists they 
feel that these questions lie outside their sphere, (b) they are them- 
selves enmeshed in the academic system, most of whose adminis- 
trators still hold their noses at the mention of adult education, and 
finally (c) they have not appreciated the opportunities which adult 
education offers for sociological research, experimentation, and 
demonstration.’ As my appeal revolves about the last of these ex- 
planations, I shall add only a passing remark respecting the first two. 

The great fallacy of American sociology of recent times is the 
result of a logical confusion: Sociologists, animated by a fierce need 
to be classified as scientists, committed the error of confusing exact- 
ness with truth. They lost their perspective for the concrete and 


* This fact was obscured from me until my first visit to the Scandinavian countries in the 
early twenties. I then learned that an interpretation of the new Danish culture could not, for 
example, be made clear and meaningful except when viewed through the lens of adult 
education. 
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immediately exciting moments of experience. They became so 
frightened over the risk of making judgments and postulating 
values that they buried themselves in the dry data of those aspects 
of experience which may be readily counted because they “lie still” 
while the counting is going on. This is the fundamental error, but 
the other has been equally disastrous: Sociologists, in order to justify 
their places in the academic hierarchies, have piled up a mass of 
literature which looks technical, sounds technical, and smells tech- 
nical but which cannot be put to technical uses. It is read by other 
sociologists or by prospective sociologists who learn their sociology 
through assigned readings. If the nonacademic citizen interested in 
sociological problems wants something lively to read, we are 
obliged to send him back to Cooley or Sumner or Giddings or 
Ward. Early American sociology made a contribution to writers 
but now the writers instruct the sociologists, and the public as well. 

Enough of scolding. There is credit on the other side. Max Weber 
has American followers who recognize the valid relation between 
social science and social action. Many younger sociologists, finding 
themselves located somewhere between Pareto’s cynicism and 
Marx’s utopianism, are seeking pragmatic outlets for their energies 
and their insights in the here-and-now of ongoing experience. They 
have found their laboratory in the realm of human needs and, al- 
though its inhabitants are not so docile as those neat abstractions of 
the physical and biological sciences (genes and electrons), they do 
nevertheless reveal uniformities which lead to useful hypotheses. 
For example, it would not be difficult, presumably, to discover cer- 
tain correlations between social stability, social progressivism, and 
adult education in such cultures as Denmark and Sweden. Diver- 
gences would also appear to trouble the sociologist if he should ap- 
ply these same correlations to England, Germany, and Holland but 
this is the type of trouble which a social scientist should welcome. 


* As for example, John Steinbeck in The Grapes of Wrath. 
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The rule of our universe seems to be continuity plus contingency, 
and whether we like it or not this is the universe in which we must 
live and work out our destiny. 

Adult education offers the sociologist a wide assortment of oppor- 
tunities for research, for specific programs of social action in which 
fact and value are brought into operating relationship, and for mak- 
ing a contribution to democratic progress. I shall now proceed to 
specify some of these opportunities, but first of all it seems necessary 
to insert two generalized propositions. The sociologist who succeeds 
in constructing a sociological context for adult education must 
begin with faith, faith in education as an instrument for social 
progress. If he has already committed himself to the presumption 
that human behavior is nonrational and nonlogical throughout, if 
the anti-intellectualists, led by Freud and Pareto, have won his al- 
legiance, then he will be extremely unhappy in the attempt to apply 
the synthetic principle to sociology and education. But in that case 
he would not, I assume, be a reader of this JouRNAL. He will need in 
addition another generalization in his basket; namely, one that con- 
joins genetics and intelligence; he will need to believe that if learn- 
ing is restricted to children and youth, there will never be a sufficient 
number of progressive adults in any era to give assurance of orderly 
adaptation to change. I do not know whether these two philosoph- 
ical statements are scientifically verifiable. As they stand, they must 
be regarded as empirical “truths,” provisional in character, and 
offering themselves for use. I cannot now provide absolute proof 
that intelligence is an important and reliable instrument for human 
progress and I cannot demonstrate beyond a margin of doubt that 
future progress depends upon adult education. All I can say is I 
believe these to be true propositions and, when they are regarded as 
such, significant consequences follow. Obversely, I can furnish 
considerable evidence to substantiate the belief that when intelli- 
gence is subordinated to emotions and intuitions (as in the cases of 
Hitler and Mussolini) the consequences are tragic. Still on the nega- 
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tive side, I believe it is possible to adduce some convincing historical 
evidence of the dangers inherent in mass power in the hands of 
adults who do not know the world in which they live and have not 
acquired the discipline of thought. 

Adult education gives rise to new social forms, Wherever adult 
education takes root in a given culture the result is the emergence 
of new social forms. These forms are as various as cultures them- 
selves. In Denmark, for example, adult education led to the invention 
of the folk school, a resident institution with its own architectural 
style, its own rituals, and its own philosophy of education. When 
this same form was transplanted to the United States it failed. 
Why? Here was a contemporary situation made to order for socio- 
logical investigation but unhappily such studies were never under- 
taken and hence I presume there will be continuing efforts to 
transplant this Danish social form to other cultural settings.’ The 
lyceum was an American invention in imitation of certain Greek 
experiments. Ralph Waldo Emerson has made some interesting 
sociological comments about this social form. Reading circles, dis-~ 
cussion groups, community forums—these are all social structures 
growing out of educational needs and each offers an excellent op- 
portunity for sociological scrutiny. At the moment there is consider- 
able interest in a social form which is known as the “autonomous 
group.” Its source of motivation is the need for friendship and this 
might seem to place it outside the educational discipline. However, 
when one begins to analyze an autonomous group (nondelegate, 
nonofficered, nonregulated) in actual operation it appears that a 
very high quality of education is here taking place; namely, educa- 
tion for peaceful human relations. 

Elsewhere I have said that a genuine social form is a collection 


* One hears a great deal of superficial talk these days about transplanting the American 
brand of democracy to countries like Germany and Japan, as if democracy were a static 
form incapable of adapting itself to varying cultures. In this connection I advise the reader 
to study carefully A. G. Keller’s essay in the March 1945 issue of The Scientific Monthly, 
entitled, “The Transplantation of Democracy.” 
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of responsible persons who assume the obligation of sustaining an 
organized and persistent effort to achieve a goal. Not all social forms 
succeed in getting themselves incorporated in their surrounding 
cultural pattern but when they do the event gives rise to new institu- 
tional titles and prerogatives and to the coinage of new words. In 
other words, the emergence of the social form calls for new modes 
of discourse. I mention this feature of social formation merely to 
point out that adult education in the United States has not met any 
of these tests. We still speak of adult education with all the stilted 
words and, worse still, with all the frozen content of conventional 
education. We do not have the living words to express the idea and 
hence the idea does not come to life. In Denmark, on the other 
hand, the rise of adult education was accompanied by a national 
awakening which not only stirred language into new uses but stim- 
ulated historical researches, revived the folk arts, and in the end 
altered the conception of a desirable personality. 

Adult education is social education for purposes of social change. 
Not all sociologists are interested in social change. At least some 
sociologists pretend to hold no opinions regarding social change, 
save as an object for observation. This is an extremely difficult posi- 
tion (or should it be called “pose”’) to sustain, since most sociologists 
are either teachers or research specialists. When they attempt to 
explain their detachment they land in the same pit into which the 
anti-intellectualists have already fallen: They are obliged to utilize 
their highest intelligence to prove that intelligence does not matter. 
The detached attitude is not so popular now as it was before the 
rise of fascism. Even so-called “pure” scientists are now beginning 
to concern themselves with questions of social change; they begin 
to realize that the very freedom which they demand for their scien- 
tific studies can also be taken away if social change moves in a 
certain direction. 

All education is, of course, imbued with purpose. What dis- 
tinguishes adult education is the fact that its purpose is definitely 
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social. To borrow Ogburn’s potent phrase, adult education is an 
instrument designed to shorten the “cultural lag.” Another way of 
stating Ogburn’s famous thesis is to say that there is a constant 
tendency for means to exceed ends. Science supplies us with mani- 
fold instruments which we cannot utilize because we have not made 
up our minds about the proper ends for which these means are to 
be used. We do not, for example, lack the means with which to build 
homes for our citizens, but we can come to no agreement concerning 
the function of home in a democratic society. Consequently, the 
means which are in our hands are not used and the cultural lag thus 
increases. 

He who deals with the needs of life plunges into that icy pool 
which so many would like to avoid, the name of which is Morality. 
All important human situations include a moral factor in their 
equations. We are now confronted with a series of terrifying deci- 
sions such as: 


What to do with conquered Germany 


What type of economy is most likely to produce a steadily increasing 
flow of consumer goods and maintain maximum employment at high 
wages 

How to utilize the security which the United Nations Charter provides 
for purposes of building a functional peace 

How to rid ourselves of those frustrating prejudices against others be- 


cause of differences of race, color, creed, or national origin 


How to use the power of the state for fulfilling human needs without 
permitting the state to destroy our cherished freedoms 


These are all at bottom moral questions. We shall require the high- 
est degree of technical skill and scientific discipline to achieve these 
goals but moral sanctions are needed to release these skills. It is at 
this point that educators so frequently fall into error. They subscribe 
to one or both fallacies; namely (a) that institutions cannot be 
successfully altered until the hearts of individual men have been 
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purified, or (b) that all will end well if only we provide good educa- 
tion for children and youth. The first of these fallacies leaves no 
program for immediate action. How are the hearts of individuals to 
be purified unless they are given the opportunity to live in new 
directions within changing institutions? The second fallacy over- 
looks the pertinent fact that society is controlled not by children 
and youth, but by adults. The tragedy of youth is that they are 
obliged to live according to standards set by adults, standards con- 
cerning which they have practically nothing to say. 

Adult education is a laboratory for democratic experience. Adult 
education is integral to the democratic struggle. Indeed, it is difficult 
for me to see how we can hope for the survival of democracy unless 
the so-called common man learns to use his collective power intel- 
ligently and wisely. Without adult education we are subject to the 
increasing influence of demagogues. 

Adult education bears directly upon the democratic struggle in 
at least two specific ways; namely (a) as learning method and (b) 
as tool for social movements. 

One of the chief distinctions between conventional and adult 
education is to be found in the learning process itself. None but 
the humble become good teachers of adults. In an adult class the 
student’s experience counts for as much as the teacher’s knowledge. 
Both are exchangeable at par. Indeed, in some of the best adult 
classes it is sometimes difficult to discover who is learning most, 
the teacher or the students. This two-way learning is also reflected 
in the management of adult-education enterprises. Shared learn- 
ing is duplicated by shared authority. In conventional education 
the pupils adapt themselves to the curriculum offered, but in adult 
education the pupils aid in forming the curricula. There are no 
external prizes to be won in adult education and hence if the stu- 
dents do not get what they want, they merely stay away. This fact 
alone dictates a democratic procedure. Incidentally, this condition 
also accounts for the fact that so few conventional teachers are able 
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to adapt themselves to adult teaching. If they do succeed, it means 
that they must alter some of their habits, especially those which 
bear upon democratic behavior. Under democratic conditions au- 
thority is of the group. This is not an easy lesson to learn but until 
it is learned democracy cannot succeed. 

The success of democracy depends also upon the capacity of the 
people for generating social movements expressive of their needs. 
The professional term which has come to be used in this connec- 
tion is social action. Like all terms which carry emotional overtones, 
social action has come to mean a wide variety of organized efforts 
to enact new legislation, to compel an administrator to alter his 
procedures, or to induce executives of institutions and agencies to 
operate in new directions. Thus, if a group of citizens band together 
for the purpose of securing a housing statute, or if a group of citi- 
zens demand that a housing project shall admit tenants regardless 
of race, color, or creed, or if a group of tenants living in a housing 
unit insist upon receiving social or educational services as an in- 
tegral part of their rental payments—if any of these functions is 
performed, the process may be called social action. When social 
action takes place within a democratic context certain criteria must 
be applied. Democratic social action must be in conformity with 
the canons of democracy throughout. 

The key word of democracy is participation. It is at this point 
that education enters the equation. Social action is in essence the 
use of force or coercion. The use of force and coercion is justified 
only when the force is democratic and this means that it must be 
derived from intelligence and reason. Adult education thus turns 
out to be the most reliable instrument for social actionists. If they 
learn how to educate the adherents of their movement, they can 
continue to utilize the compelling power of a group and still remain 
within the scope of democratic behavior. When they substitute 
something other than intelligence and reason, social action ema- 
nates as sheer power and soon degenerates into habits which tend 
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toward an antidemocratic direction. Every social-action group 
should at the same time be an adult-education group, and I go even 
so far as to believe that all successful adult-education groups sooner 
or later become social-action groups. 

We live in a propaganda age and this fact places upon all educa- 
tors a new responsibility. To become a propagandist for a good end 
is not enough. The means must be as good as the end. During the 
last decade many new prodemocratic social movements have 
arisen. An official of one of the foundations recently informed me 
that the budgets for organizations striving to improve our inter- 
group relations in the United States will, in the coming year, ex- 
ceed the amount of eight million dollars. 1 wonder how many of 
the promoters of these good-will organizations have scrutinized 
their budgets for the purpose of learning what proportion is desig- 
nated for adult education? Also, how many of these organizations 
actually consult adult-education specialists when formulating their 
programs of action? These are pertinent questions and merely to 
raise them is to realize the gap which exists between social action 
and adult education. 

Adult education is contemporary problem-solving. In the begin- 
ning I said that this essay was being written in the imperative mood. 
I am asking sociologists to consider their responsibilities with re- 
spect to the future of democracy. I am asking them to think of 
the consequences which might follow if they could find ways of 
uniting social facts with social deeds. 

Our nation stands confronted with fateful issues. Within the very 
near future we must come to some general agreement regarding 
the type of economy which is most likely to meet our requirements; 
we must decide what is to be done about our deep-seated habits of 
racial discrimination, how we are to democratize our vast educa- 
tional equipment, how we are to play an appropriate role in world 
affairs. These are all crucial issues upon which not merely our future 
as a nation depends but also. the future quality of life in the world. 
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It is these very issues which furnish adult education with its pro- 
gram and its mission. I can see no method by which these momen- 
tous issues are to be resolved satisfactorily except the method of 
education. If one might enjoy the assurance that ten to twenty 
million adult American citizens were to have the opportunity of 
discussing these questions in an atmosphere of freedom and under 
the guidance of skilled leaders, there would be no cause to fear for 
the future of democracy. But where would these citizens now turn 
for assistance? Which institutions are prepared to accept this chal- 
lenge? Will the public-school authorities or the trustees of colleges 
and universities appropriate funds for this purpose? Will State or 
Federal funds be made available? None of these moves will be 
made unless there is brought into existence a persuasive demand. 
I can think of no single group in American life from which such a 
demand might come with greater force and reason than the teach- 
ers of the social studies. 





Eduard C. Lindeman is professor of social philosophy at the New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University. 








EDUCATION THAT CHANGES COMMUNITIES 
Jean and Jess Ogden 


It was during the days when WPA programs were being set up 
everywhere. In one rural area in the South a wise leader had seen 
in these a real opportunity for helping individuals get some of the 
sanitary facilities they so desperately needed. He had visions even of 
the eventual elimination of hookworm prevalent among these peo- 
ple. Accordingly a project was approved for the building of sanitary 
toilets. Plans and labor were furnished. Each family needed to 
supply only the necessary materials. The wonderful opportunity 
was announced in the local paper. Children carried the word home 
from school—or, at least, were asked so to do. But no one responded. 

The total lack of interest was puzzling at first. Then the leader 
thought he knew the reason. People did not understand. He would 
tell them himself. 

He spent days going from house to house. He explained patiently 
the relation of disposal of human waste to the spread of hookworm. 
He showed how this could be controlled with little effort and slight 
cost to each family. His information was scientific but his explana- 
tions were simple enough so any one could understand. He ap- 
pealed to the farmers’ interest in the welfare of their own families. 
He appealed to their community spirit. Yet not a single family 
would agree to build a sanitary toilet. 

One old gentleman summed up what seemed to be the general 
attitude: “My father lived on this place and his father before him 
and his father’s father. They got along without these new-fangled 
contraptions. Reckon we can do the same.” 

So completely closed was the discussion that the leader went away 
to study on what to do next. About a week later he returned to the 
home of the old gentleman. He was met before he reached the door. 
Without “giving him the time of day,” the farmer stated flatly, “We 
still don’t want none!” “Wait,” said the leader. “Last time I was 
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just telling you what J think. Now I want you to see what the Bible 
says about it. Will you read Deuteronomy 22?” The old man hesi- 
tated. “Or perhaps you don’t have a Bible?” His pride was touched. 
He turned quickly to the house. In a few minutes he reappeared, 
the Bible in his hand. “Stranger, yo’re right,” he said. “We got to 
tell people!” This time two of them went from house to house. And 
this time every one was eager to cooperate. 

The matter of “telling people” which is so fundamental to de- 
sirable social change is not simple. The “telling” inevitably involves 
getting them to see it for themselves in terms of their own experi- 
ence and in relation to their own values. To be sure, the process may 
enrich their experience and change their values. But it must start 
with a recognition of both as they are at the moment, not as wishful 
thinking would have them. 

In 1941 a program called “special projects in adult education” 
was set up by the Extension Division of the University of Virginia. 
It had for its purpose “discovering techniques whereby communi- 
ties through the efforts of their own citizens may become better 
places in which to live.” Adult education was, of course, the founda- 
tion on which such a program must be built. Yet the term has 
almost dropped out of our vocabulary during the past four years. 

The persons who study most searchingly the needs of their com- 
munities and seek ways of meeting them seldom think that they 
are being “educated” or that they are “educating” others. Likewise 
among our colleagues we are not “educators.” We are “practition- 
ers.” We ourselves admit that we are “doers of the word” and that 
we hope those with whom we work will become the same. Yet we 
maintain that our process of doing and of making “doers” is en- 
tirely educational. We further maintain that any other process of 
change is inimical to the fullest development of the democratic way 
of life. 

“But,” says Our-Friend-the-Sociologist, “when you begin to work 
in a community you know what you want. You just find clever 
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ways of getting people to do it.” Yes, in a sense, we know. A large 
rural county with no public-health department, with no medical- 
care facilities, and with only two rapidly aging doctors to meet the 
needs of more than 13,000 persons obviously should plan a health 
program. That much we know. And that much we try to find ways, 
clever or otherwise, of bringing to the attention of persons in the 
community whose lives are affected by what happens, or does not 
happen, where they live. They may have been living too close to 
the situation to see it for what it is. 

Once awareness of need is there, they can and will figure out 
what to do about it. Our job then becomes one of putting them in 
touch with available resources and with experts whose knowledge 
will have bearing on their needs, It becomes also the task of helping 
those who have become aware find ways of “telling other people.” 
Our knowledge and skills as “educators” are at their disposal, as are 
the knowledge and skills of the public-health people, the sanitary 
engineers, and other experts. 

In the county referred to, we might have released a barrage of 
high-pressure propaganda in January 1942, when a group of sixteen 
citizens first met at our invitation to consider their county. It is a 
good county. Three early presidents of the United States and five 
signers of the Declaration of Independence went to school there. 
But in the middle 1800’s, it had several thousand more people, con- 
siderably more income than it has now, and almost as many “serv- 
ices.” The citizens, whose names are in most cases the same as those 
which appeared in the original grants from King Charles, are justly 
proud of their heritage. They are capable of analyzing their needs 
and of meeting them once they have decided to. Our job was to help 
them decide. 

In that January meeting more than three years ago, health and 
sanitation were mentioned as important problems. As the group 
continued to meet and to increase in numbers, these same problems 
continued to be mentioned. There was, however, more enthusiastic 
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response to a suggestion for a war memorial for the local boys of 
World Wars I and II. A memorial inevitably meant a monument. 
It was not until the idea of a “living memorial” and a health center 
collided that things really got under way. 

Three years after the first mention of the problem, the group 
began its intensive campaign for an adequate health program. It 
gathered facts and applied them to the local situation. It released its 
own barrage of education (or propaganda) on rural public-health 
and medical care. And it is getting results well worth three years of 
waiting. The splendid heritage is now being used as a springboard 
rather than as a comfortable resting place. 

This group, which for some time now has designated itself as the 
Citizens’ Council, has developed its own way of reaching the 13,000 
persons in the county. A Citizens’ Council Bulletin is prepared by a 
special committee of the Council, is personally addressed, and sent 
by mail to every family in the county whenever there is something 
that needs to be said. Getting something from the mailbox is im- 
portant in rural areas. Getting something which carries familiar 
names and information about local matters is doubly important. 

But probably the most important part of the Bulletin is the study 
by committee members who prepare it. Subjects have included 
forestry, nutrition, soil conservation, buying baby chicks, and locker 
refrigeration. Nothing, except local facts and figures, has gone into 
the Bulletin that is not already in existing publications. But much 
that is in these publications has been omitted. What is used is trans- 
lated into vocabulary and terms meaningful to the local reader. By 
the time the committee has gone through the process of selection 
and rewriting, every member is well educated in the subject. 

There is evidence that the educational process worked out locally 
to spread ideas is effective. The year following a six-bulletin cam- 
paign against forest fires, the decrease in fires in the county was 
considerably greater than in comparable counties where there had 
been no such campaign. When the New Dominion Series report of 
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the Staunton frozen-food locker plant caught the attention of some 
Council members, a committee was appointed to study possibilities. 
In December 1943, a Bulletin went out containing elementary in- 
formation about what a locker plant is, what it does, who can use 
it, how much the service costs the individual, how much it means 
in dollars and cents saved on food that would otherwise spoil. This 
was the first that most people in the county had ever heard of com- 
munity refrigeration or even of “frozen foods.” It was exactly thir- 
teen months later that another issue of the Bulletin announced the 
opening of the new plant with all lockers rented. 

Another instance of study and spreading the news is to be found 
in Carroll County, Georgia. The development of small cooperatives 
there has helped the small farmer to remake the economy of the 
area, shifting more and more from cotton to diversified farming. 
The Carroll County News Letter which was published twice a 
month for several years played an important part in this develop- 
ment. It was after reading a file of this publication that Our-Friend- 
the-Educator remarked, “But this is just clever propaganda. Ed 
Yeomans knew what he wanted and he got it.” Such a conclusion 
is unfair. The News Letter was the culmination of two years of con- 
sideration of the plight of the county by citizens. The whole devel- 
opment was part of an educational and teacher-training program 
in which the rural schools of the county were used as laboratories. 
The philosophy behind the program was that education not only 
should make people literate but also should make them better able 
to provide themselves with adequate food and housing and a gen- 
erally more abundant life. 

As director of community activities of the student teachers, Mr. 
Yeomans apparently succeeded in giving them an understanding 
of his own type of leadership. His and their skills and knowledge 
were put at the disposal of the communities. Opportunities for 
community meetings were provided. The question was frequently 
asked: “What can we get by working together that we could not 
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get otherwise?” The actual plans and active leadership, however, 
came from the citizens of the community concerned. Local leaders 
grew quickly in proficiency through the experience of working 
together toward tangible goals. The school principal, the teachers, 
and the director of the program took their rightful places as mem- 
bers of a community, interested along with other citizens in the 
common welfare. Such leadership is as rare as it is essential to true 
community-rooted democracy. 

A recent appeal for help has come to our special projects in adult 
education from another Virginia county. Soil erosion is the problem 
there. The county has some interested citizens at work, and it has 
the services of soil technicians from the Department of Agriculture. 
What it needs, according to the committee and the technicians, is a 
way of “telling the people” similar to the Citizens’ Council Bulletin, 
a copy of which had by chance wandered into this neighboring 
county. “We are desperately in need of that type of aid,” writes an 
interested farmer. “We are fighting an uphill battle for the soils of 
Goochland ... as these same soils are fiercely charging down hill.” 

Our contribution, if any, will be in the equally uphill fight against 
resistance to change. Telling the people in a way that is meaningful 
to them is our only weapon. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ogden are Associates in Adult Education in the Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Caroline A. Whipple 


The comments and observations that I shall make are based on 
my experience and therefore must be somewhat autobiographical. 

When I was a young teacher, I had a chance to teach in the local 
night school. Indeed, the opportunity had been held out as bait to 
me to accept a high-school position because thereby the meager 
salary would be stretched to a microscopic degree. The directions 
from the superintendent were to teach English the first hour and 
American history the second, three evenings a week, provided 
enough applicants appeared in response to the drab announce- 
ment in the newspaper. “Night school” was the designation, not 
adult education, not “Americanization,” not immigrant education 
—a “night school” offered reluctantly and with the expectation that 
it would peter out and thus be of no considerable expense. There 
was no preliminary or in-service course for teachers, no bulletins 
of instruction, no special materials. 

On the evening scheduled for the opening of school, I sat austerely 
at my desk, dreading to look toward the door, fearing no one would 
appear. After what seemed a long wait prospective students began 
to arrive—first, foreign-looking men who stopped before my desk, 
clicked their heels, and bowed deeply. Then a motley group of 
native-born Americans, who with little ceremony and rather shame- 
faced expressions took their seats as far from my desk as possible. 
The foreign-born men, German, Austrian, Russian, and French, 
were holding responsible positions in a big industrial plant in this 
small city. They wanted English. The others, men and women, 
young and old, had a vague feeling they needed English grammar. 
I was frankly scared for many were older than I and it seemed 
presumptuous for me to try to teach these sophisticated individuals. 
After the preliminaries were over, I plunged sternly into the intri- 
cacies of English grammar and followed that up with written com- 
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position. They all toiled docilely and patiently. The second hour 
was my release, for grammar was not my supreme interest. Political 
science, a course which I had taken recently, was fascinating. Fortu- 
nately, I still had my college notes intact and my lecture all prepared 
for this opening session. 

For several successive weeks thereafter, I elucidated in conscien- 
tious detail the really basic causes of our Civil War. The foreign 
students gave me flattering attention and even took occasional notes. 

Most of the others were merely passive and two or three dozed 
quietly. On the last evening of the course when I aroused one of 
the Negro girls with a direct question, she drowsily murmured, 
“The Civil War! What was the Civil War?” This was disconcert- 
ing but my disillusionment was complete when I gave a quiz in 
approved collegiate fashion. My prize students, the educated for- 
eigners, made the poorest showing of all. Their minds were curi- 
ously blank. They could not give one real basic cause of the Civil 
War. Entirely discouraged, I consulted a friend, a philosophical 
Scotsman who knew them at the local plant and who had been 
following my venture with interest. He tried to temper his amuse- 
ment but the men had confessed to him they had learned little 
English the first hour, and were not particularly interested in the 
nomenclature of English grammar. They did want conversational 
English and that they got after a fashion from my academic lec- 
tures. In those, they said, I had spoken fluently with a wide range 
of vocabulary. They had been jotting down words and expressions 
which they did not readily understand. But, worst of all, they con- 
fided to this friend they were not for the moment avid for details 
on our Civil War but wanted topics related to their immediate 
needs and interests. 

When at Christmastime I received an ornate gold fountain pen 
with the inscription “To our teacher, to express the thoughts ‘uper- 
most’ in our hearts” I was quite overcome, even though the “uper- 
most” reproached me. 
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The moral is plain. There were many lacks in this early pro- 
gram: no attempt on any one’s part to find out what definite wants 
the students had; no attempt on my part to find out whether I was 
filling their needs; no orientation to this kind of teaching; no super- 
vision ; no counseling for students; teaching done on marginal time 
by an inexperienced teacher already carrying a heavy load in the 
daytime. Regrettably enough many public schools today are follow- 
ing no different procedure. 

As for me, it was a thrilling experience. Once in the classroom, I 
forgot my weariness and felt a kind of exhilaration as I dealt with 
adults of such varied and interesting backgrounds. It seemed in- 
credible that they came evening after evening, for they too were 
tired and in need of recreation. 

Soon after the last war, I became a member of the New York 
State Education Department to assist in the new program of “Amer- 
icanization,” which had had its beginnings in war work with aliens, 
for our country in that fateful period was jittery over these strange 
unassimilated immigrants. The legislature with belated conscience 
made generous appropriations for this venture. Many sins were 
committed in the name of Americanization, but the record of the 
public schools by and large was excellent. Colleges and universities 
cooperated with the Department in preliminary and in-service edu- 
cation for teachers, and assigned some of their ablest men and 
women as instructors. 

Americanization leagues and advisory councils made up of 
foreign- and native-born leaders were organized in many com- 
munities and really functioned. Exhibits of treasures brought from 
homelands were admired by thousands. Pageants depicted contri- 
butions made to our history by many nationalities and emphasized 
the necessity for cooperation to make our country a better place for 
us all. Bulletins, pamphlets, and textbooks written by outstanding 
educators and sociologists filled a direct need for both teachers and 
students. Teachers found the work fascinating and most proved 
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sympathetic and intelligent. While this work with the foreign born 
was more spectacular than other courses, the public schools were 
offering programs in vocational and commercial education, home- 
making, academic subjects, “common branches,” and the like. 

After a few years of comparative prosperity for adult education 
the State legislature withdrew its special appropriations. A con- 
siderable number of school systems gave up much of the program. 
Soon after, the terrible depression was upon us and as usual adult 
education first felt the axe. There were further severe cuts or entire 
elimination even in those steadfast communities whose programs 
had survived the cut in State aid. 

In the fall of 1932, three influential men in New York decided 
that now white-collar workers as well as common laborers should 
be given “made work.” Thus was born the emergency adult-educa- 
tion program destined to spread throughout the-country. In New 
York City, where the project began, it was supported first by private 
funds, then by the State, and later by a succession of Federal agen- 
cies, the best known of which was the much-maligned WPA. 

The three years I spent in New York as one of the State Depart- 
ment personnel assigned to organize and supervise the program I 
can never forget. The situation was like the catastrophe caused by a 
flood or earthquake. Artists, actors, musicians, dancers, recreation 
leaders, writers, clerks, accountants, engineers, architects, private- 
school teachers, librarians, interior decorators, dressmakers, and 
young college graduates who had never been able to get a job 
came crowding into the small offices of the State Building, all 
pitifully eager for the initial $15.00-a-week wage. Many of these 
men and women, bewildered and frightened by sudden change of 
fortune, were talented and able. Some others had little to offer in 
talent, education, or experience but their need was great. 

New York City was scoured for meeting places, which were 
found in schools, libraries, churches, settlements, union halls, and 
office buildings. Possible courses were attractively advertised. Teach- 
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ers recruited zealously for their own classes, faced with the grim 
fact, if no classes, no salary check. Classes somehow did develop, a 
great variety, for hordes of unemployed must have something with- 
out cost to keep up morale. They thronged classes in dancing, music, 
art, drama, creative writing, machine-shop practice, commercial sub- 
jects, foreign languages (of almost inconceivable variety), social 
studies, speech arts, workers’ education, homemaking, high-school 
subjects, arts and crafts, English for the foreign born, lip reading, 
remedial reading, and many others. Counselors were assigned to 
the various centers. In-service education was a regular part.of the 
program. 

In those troubled and exciting days in the first year or two of the 
project, leaders among the teachers began to dream dreams. They 
visualized State and nationally supported programs in all phases of 
adult education carried on by full-time competent teachers, who 
should walk in dignity, unafraid of relief investigators, and without 
the stigma of “relief.” They drew up plans and more plans and 
dispatched them to Washington. It was a time of near tragedy, great 
courage, and high hopes. | 

Some of the teaching was surprisingly excellent, partly because 
there was a strong bond between teachers employed on a relief 
basis and students unemployed and often on home relief. 

As the years passed, disillusionment came to many who had 
dreamed of an independent adult-education program. More and 
more emphasis was placed on relief aspects. In 1939-1940, this great 
educational experiment which had spread to every State in the 
Union finally came to an end. It has been the habit of some citizens 
to mock at it, to call it boondoggling. Without doubt, there was 
some dross but also much pure gold. Under the most unfavorable 
and sometimes the most humiliating conditions, a nation-wide 
demonstration had been made of a great educational movement. 
Millions of men and women who never had had a chance to go to 
school were introduced to a new world. Hundreds of thousands for 
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the first time became acquainted with the printed page and were 
able to make queer-looking symbols that could be read and that 
meant something. Others gained all kinds of skills and knowledge 
that hitherto had been inaccessible. Above everything, education in 
adult years had become a reality. It was not merely a name or a 
theory. One could really learn and enjoy learning. 

Also the idea commonly held by many estimable citizens that 
adult education is only for benighted foreigners and native-born 
illiterates was exploded. Thousands of highly educated found they 
too needed to learn if they were to live intelligently in a time of 
revolutionary change. 

As a postscript, many of the former teachers who now hold secure 
positions with excellent salaries have recently told me they look 
back with pleasure on these experiences, not to the humiliating con- 
comitants of that life, but to the exhilaration they had in teaching 
men and women eager to learn. 

To speak fully now of the present status of adult education in the 
public schools would require detailed analysis. Briefly, almost every 
desirable practice and subject matter might be found in New York 
State if one were to choose here and there. Some schools are per- 
forming in the best traditions, but most are laboring under the same 
handicaps that have beset them for many weary years. Superintend- 
ents have not the means to carry on satisfactory programs, much 
less excellent ones. Adult education is still a neglected stepchild. It 
is treated casually. Teachers are chosen because of convenience and 
not for excellence and this work necessarily is of secondary im- 
portance to them. It is underpaid and performed on marginal time. 
Little attempt is made to prepare teachers. In short, statesmanlike 
procedures are rarely adopted. This is not to deny there is excellent 
work in many States, but in general we have a long way to go. The 
public schools—which belong to all the people—have untold pos- 
sibilities. The time is ripe for an adult-education program as inclu- 
sive as the WPA but without its handicaps. 
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Obviously there must be State aid, as now most fortunately there 
is in New York. Also there must be Federal aid if our belief in 
equality of opportunity is not hypocritical. 

There must be quickening of interest in the art of teaching and 
in the new tools of learning, so rich and varied, if we are to quicken 
the intelligence of the many thousands who are not academically 
minded. Enduring peace and the well-being of our country depend 
on the knowledge and understanding of millions of our people who 
now do not have access to sources of learning. As Mr. Lindeman 
said some years ago: “The old and ever new task of education must 
begin again. Man has no other resource, no other hope, save his 
capacity to learn, to accommodate himself to changing circum- 
stances. ... But is it not peculiarly in crises that the best and noblest 
in men finds its opportunity ?”* 


* Edward C. Lindeman, “Goals and Methods,” International Quarterly of Adult Educa- 
tion (November 1932). 





Caroline A. Whipple was formerly Chief of the Bureau of Adult Education, The State 
Education Department, University of the State of New York. 





























THE STATE PROGRAM TAKES SOCIAL FORM 
David L. Mackaye 


California now serves some half-million persons a year in classes 
for adults and in 120 evening high schools and junior colleges de- 
signed entirely for adults. It spends about five million dollars an- 
nually on this service. Enrollment the year before the war exceeded 
go0,000. Following the war it will undoubtedly rise to more than a 
million adults attending for some time each year some organized 
class or group under public auspices. 

This program is made possible by a system of State support. The 
legislature of the current year changed the system to strengthen still 
further the position of adult education. The State will now reim- 
burse the local community for 85 per cent of all its expenses for 
adult education. This sum will cover the educational costs. 

Local autonomy is practically complete. Pre-approval of forum 
subjects is necessary and all courses offered are subject to review by 
the State office, but the power of review is exercised with sympathy 
and understanding and is designed to prevent abuses and not to 
hinder or confine. There is, consequently, no limit on subject mat- 
ter that is educationally justifiable and does not conflict with con- 
stitutional prohibition against teaching denominational doctrine. 
There are no restrictions on method. The local governing board 
may grant any degree or diploma to adults through the adult 
schools which it is otherwise empowered by law to grant in its 
schools and junior colleges. California thus becomes an exceptional 
laboratory for adult education, in which finance is not an inhibiting 
worry. 

The work has developed here much as it has in other States which 
believe in adult education. Until 1924 the principal function of the 
California system was immigrant education. The personnel trained 
by experience in this field was compelled to give up most known 
classroom procedures and many educational objectives and to devise 
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new methods for contact between teacher and student and new 
social goals. From 1924 on, general adult education was emphasized 
and now immigrant education has become a minor function. 

But the personnel prepared for adult education in this early phase 
aided the development of the broader program, because it had 
learned to be sensitive to students. That personnel was not large 
enough, and was limited in its teaching fields. New ideas arose 
and new methods for holding students’ interest were devised, 
though not rapidly enough for the expanding program. There- 
fore a period occurred in which adult education was in most com- 
munities a mixture of immigrant education and “night school” 
courses—usually only those regular courses that could be taught 
satisfactorily to adults by conventional methods and by teachers 
without insight into or training in adult education. New adminis- 
trative personnel needed several years to get adjusted. Either it got 
adjusted to the new problem or it left. Gradually a highly experi- 
enced professional group of adult-education administrators grew 
up with close personal bonds among themselves, and today that is 
the strength of the movement in this State. 

In the middle of the depression, adult education began to move 
toward new goals. Slowly, but with remarkable unanimity, a new 
program was written. The war impeded this movement by de- 
manding concentration on industrial training, civilian defense, or 
other war-connected activities. Nevertheless the blueprint was en- 
larged, culminating in the conclusions of an adult-education group 
at a Post-War Education Conference at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, January 10 and 11, 1944. Today the entire move- 
ment is reoriented. 

The philosophical basis for adult education in California is today 
a belief in an active democracy. What will help to achieve it is good ; 
what will not help but will not retard it is tolerable; what is anti- 
democratic is bad and not tolerated. This is the blueprint; nearly 
all communities that have any adult education have made a start, 
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though no community has put the plan into full effect or has 
worked out all the necessary procedures. But unusual unanimity 
prevails regarding the program, even among organizations that 
were originally hostile to adult education because of its basic 
philosophy. 

The Project Committee on the Postwar Objectives of Education, 
State Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, in a report 
signed by leading labor leaders and heads of the State chambers of 
commerce and other civic bodies, gave adult education a principal 
role and listed its specific responsibilities. Among these are: 

“Continual effort should be put forth to reach the parents and 
promote a clearer understanding and acceptance of their respon- 
sibility” (for physical and mental health). “Adult education, with 
its appropriate opportunities for analyzing, judging and discussing 
the important issues of the day” must put emphasis on “increasing 
skill and clearness in analyzing problems of all kinds.” 

The Los Angeles meeting, mentioned above, agreed that “Adult 
education must recognize the essential values of home life by (a) 
providing opportunities for the study of human relationships and 
human development in families; (b) generating discontent with 
remediable situations. . . .” 

An indication of the protean nature of the California adult 
schools is given in this statement: 


The matter of method in adult education is an important problem too 
complex to be considered in detail in a conference of this kind, but certain 
aspects of methods were frequently presented, particularly in connection 
with the teaching of democratic processes, a confessedly difficult matter. 
It was believed that this could best be done by indirection through the 
system as a whole, by teachers of welding, cosmetology, upholstery, 
carpentry, or any other group, who should be enabled to deal, when the 
opportune moment came, with some of the problems of human relation- 
ships in such a society. 


The thing most to be remarked is that the adult educator has, 
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within the framework of a public-school system, achieved auton- 
omy and can function in a program having its sources at the “bot- 
tom” rather than at the “top.” Some people believed this could not 
be done. One school has a student senate which must approve all 
courses introduced into the curriculum and which initiates others. 
Other schools use different methods for discovering adult interests. 

The fact that the United Nations Conference was held in Califor- 
nia still further stimulated the sensitivity to social-civic problems 
that the war itself induced. In the next decade California’s adult 
schools will probably put most of their creative energy into the field 
of social and civic relations. Prejudice against public discussion has 
almost disappeared; the range of subjects that may be discussed 
under expert guidance and in open freedom is limited now only 
by the number of people who want to discuss them. 
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David L. Mackaye is Director of Adult Education in the public schools of San Jose, 
California. 

















PERSONALITIES FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS ~ 
Lawrence K. Frank 


The major emphasis in formal education has been upon commu- 
nication of knowledge and training in skills. Educators have been 
preoccupied with subject matter, teaching methods, and examina- 
tions. Thus often they are not interested in what that subject matter 
may mean to the individual student and how he attempts to assimi- 
late it and reconcile it with what he already “knows” and believes. 

It is important to remember that in every area of living the in- 
dividual has developed assumptions and often firm convictions 
which guide his thinking, his conduct, and his feelings and, by 
so much, control what he will learn from any new experience or 
teaching. 

The rational tradition and logical organization of teaching mate- 
rials have obscured the actual process of learning which operates in 
the individual’s reception of every new “fact” into his already well- 
established framework of ideas, beliefs, and assumptions, distorting 
that “fact” or rejecting it, whenever necessary, to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the individual’s private world. 

Learning is not an inevitable counterpart of teaching; rather, 
learning is like the process of nutrition. Each individual takes in 
the common foodstuffs, carbohydrates, proteins, fats, minerals, and 
vitamins; but he selectively accepts and converts what he can use 
and eliminates what he does not accept and cannot use. Likewise, 
the individual selectively accepts and rejects every experience, as- 
similating it into his private world, after converting it into the form 
that will fit his preconceptions. 

To understand this learning process and how it develops, we 
should recall what happens in early childhood. As the little child 
explores the world and becomes curious, he asks, “Why, mamma?” 
and mamma replies, “Because. . . .” She then tells him the tradi- 
tional ideas, the common explanations which are expressed in their 
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official form in religion, philosophy, law, morals, ethics, and science 
or protoscience. But in communicating these, she always gives the 
child a peculiar version of the. official traditions, warped by her 
social-economic, regional, sectarian background and often further 
distorted by her own personality and especially by her feelings to- 
ward the child. 

Thus the child is taught a special version of the traditions that 
have been more or less skewed and deviated in the teaching. What 
is more important, the child /earns from this parental teaching what 
it means to him and so he builds up his personal frame of reference, 
with many further distortions and gaps, from the traditional beliefs 
and conceptions of the culture he inherits. Moreover, whatever he 
learns has a greater or less feeling-tone or emotional significance for 
him. It is significant that early in life he usually loses his curiosity, 
ceases to ask questions, and thereafter is chiefly concerned with ac- 
cepting what he can and consolidating his assumptions. 

The evidence for this interpretation of learning and for the exist- 
ence of these private worlds is to be found in the many clinical 
studies of the personality of children, adolescents, and adults. It is 

.also observable in the performance of students in schools and col- 
leges, especially in their recitation and examination replies wherein 
they show clearly what their lessons have meant to them. 

As the child grows up and is exposed to ever widening experi- 
ences, including formal teaching, he will selectively receive each 
new “fact” and event and utilize it to build his private world more 
firmly. He does this under a dual compulsion: to maintain and to 
defend his personal frame of reference by use of rationalizations and 
phantasies, when necessary, and to conform to the public world 
sufficiently to be accepted as sane and law abiding. Usually he learns 
to conceal his own beliefs and feelings. 

During adolescence the individual may undergo disillusionment 
as he is compelled to give up some of these childhood beliefs and 
naive expectations to accept the more sophisticated, often cynical, 
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beliefs of his older contemporaries, Often adolescents will repudiate 
some of their earlier religious beliefs; but because they rarely find 
any equivalent conceptions to replace these, they try to wall off those 
areas as somehow unrelated to the rest of their ideas, to be ignored 
so far as possible. Sometimes under stressful circumstances these 
repudiated patterns are reinstated. 

In general, the individual’s basic organizing conceptions, the 
basic patterns he develops early in life for organizing and interpret- 
ing experience, rarely or ever are changed, unless the individual 
undergoes individual psychotherapy or group therapy. Formal edu- 
cation, with rare exceptions, and then usually only in some re- 
stricted area of knowledge as in the graduate seminar, does not 
concern itself with the individual’s frame of reference, but rather 
feeds him facts, logically organized materials, precepts, and ad- 
monitions. The student “learns” what he must to pass examinations 
and soon afterwards selectively forgets what is not congenial to his 
private world and converts what he retains into patterns he likes. 

Thus formal education not only confirms the student’s precon- 
ceptions, but often increases his conflicts and confusions by offering 
him so many isolated courses of instruction and warring theories, 
with no clue to their reconciliation. It leaves to the individual the 
formidable task of assimilating and integrating this new knowledge 
and achieving some degree of coherence in his thinking. Occasion- 
ally a gifted teacher will help students work out some reconciliation 
among their assumptions, but such teachers are rare and their efforts 
in this direction are not ordinarily approved by their colleagues. A 
few institutions have attempted the radical program of starting with 
students, instead of subject matter, and trying to help the individual 
clarify and integrate his ideas as the most effective step in his 
maturation. 

Today adult education has a tremendous responsibility and un- 
limited opportunity to help individuals work out some clarification 
in their frames of reference, because many of our traditional beliefs 
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have become obsolescent in the light of new knowledge and in- 
sights, and we are confronted with much new knowledge and 
many new concepts and criteria of credibility. For this task adult 
education can draw upon psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and 
anthropology for guidance and methods and it can invoke aesthetic 
experiences and creative activities to help toward this re-education. 
Group therapy is especially promising, as most adults need educa- 
tional therapy and emancipation from the misconceptions carried 
over from early childhood. The teacher’s job is to assist the individ- 
ual to work out for himself a solution of his conflicting ideas. This 
will be accomplished only as the individual can reorganize his own 
experience. Aesthetic experiences offer the most promising re- 
sources. By reading novels and poetry, seeing a play or moving 
picture or a drawing or painting, the individual may undergo an 
emotional experience which will give him new understanding and 
insight, clarify confused experiences, and integrate a number of con- 
flicting ideas. Or in attempting to draw or paint or model or write 
a story or play, the individual will find he has worked out a solution 
of some of his own perplexities and anxieties or found a way of 
achieving something coherent and meaningful to himself. Any in- 
tegration of knowledge will be achieved not by imposing an official 
ideology upon education, but by helping individuals, each in his 
own way, to develop some conceptual coherence and integration of 
thought, conduct, and feelings. There is need, moreover, for educa- 
tors to examine more critically what they are offering students and 
see if all the conflicts and discrepancies are necessary. 

This is especially important for the many programs of adult edu- 
cation offered by public and private agencies concerned with health, 
nutrition, mental hygiene, child care and rearing, homemaking, 
and other phases of daily living. These programs are often mutually 
contradictory and frequently they create confusion in the minds of 
those who are expected to accept and apply all this new but con- 
flicting advice and diverse scientific knowledge. Much of the new 
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knowledge about living is unacceptable because it cannot be recon- 
ciled with the traditional beliefs and practices by and for which 
people live but which for the most part are anachronistic today. 

If we want to achieve a social order with more intelligence and 
sanity and less disorder and conflict, we must as individuals attain 
some order and integration in our ideas and some coherence in our 
conduct. Social order is not given, is not a part of nature; social 
order is what individuals create and maintain by their beliefs and 
their practices, especially their human relations. 

When educational programs recognize and respect individual 
personalities more effectively and help them to achieve some order 
in their private worlds, they will help to develop the kind of per- 
sonalities who can respect others and can work together in advanc- 
ing our social order. Education of the individual is essentially social 
education. Adult education is chiefly re-education to help the in- 
dividual live more wisely and effectively with himself so he can live 
more sanely and cooperatively with others. 








Lawrence K. Frank is consultant to the Institute on Human Development. 
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SOLVING INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT 
Sarah E. Marshall 


The social worker, in his contact with persons who turn to him 
for advice and counsel, sees adult-education programs meeting a 
variety of practical needs. A mother who finds it impossible to man- 
age on a sharply reduced income may be helped by attending classes 
in budgeting and household management. Groups under the guid- 
ance of a social agency may organize forums and study clubs, en- 
gage speakers and discussion leaders, in order to become better 
informed about social and political issues of the day. The social 
worker sees the adult-education facilities which meet these needs 
not as a separate department of community life, but rather as a 
closely related service, a resource upon which he depends in his 
work with persons who seek help. Especially in a large city, the 
existence of a centralized referral service on educational opportuni- 
ties for adults, such as that provided by the New York Adult Eduta- 
tion Council, greatly facilitates the use of the resources. 

In his day-by-day experience, the social worker also sees adult 
education as one medium through which individuals are helped to 
arrive at a more satisfactory personal adjustment. In a particular 
case the worker may observe that the lack of formal education as- 
sumes disproportionate importance in the mind of a young man 
who is insecure in his relationships with others. He explains his 
marital difficulty to the worker: “My wife thinks I’m not good 
enough for her because I’m not educated.” His lack of education 
is something for which he need not blame himself, so he is able to 
talk about it. The worker sees that there are more deep-seated prob- 
lems affecting the marital relationship, yet that here is a focal point 
around which the young man can muster his forces. Adult classes 
provide the opportunity that he is ready to accept. 

A woman in middle years who has had little formal education 
wonders if she really has capacity to acquire knowledge and train- 
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ing that will enable her to make a useful contribution to society. She 
believes she has a good mind but how can she be sure? This question 
is almost an obsession with her. She talks with a social worker about 
it, who arranges for tests and assures her that an adult’s interest in 
having his capacities tested by scientific methods is in no way un- 
usual. The results of the tests are sent to her with a cordial note 
telling her that she has more than average capacity and can feel 
confident about beginning the desired college course. This assur- 
ance opens up to her wide possibilities for development and gives 
her a new feeling of adequacy. 

Information and referral services which direct persons to appro- 
priate health and welfare agencies are often asked questions about 
adult-education facilities by persons who see in that resource the 
solution to a personal problem. For example, many of the problems 
of rehabilitation are the concern of both social work and adult edu- 
cation. The physically disabled person must often be retrained for 
another occupation or avocation. A man may have no physical in- 
jury but may have lost his grip on himself through unusually difh- 
cult experiences. A veteran of the present war tells of his feelings 
at the time of his discharge from the hospital. He was hostile toward 
every one and found it difficult to control his desire to “blow up” 
at the slightest provocation. He tells how he regained his self-con- 
trol and his poise through becoming absorbed in the process of 
learning to sketch. Now he finds real joy in sketching and painting 
as forms of self-expression, and deep personal satisfaction in his 
accomplishment. 

Realizing how important it is for every one to have satisfying and 
constructive opportunities for self-expression, and understanding 
how especially important such opportunities are for workers who 
must spend their days at monotonous machine jobs, the Dressmak- 
ers Union Local No. 22 of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union in New York City has provided a highly successful 
art-school project for its members. The classes are open to all 
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members without regard to previous training or recognized tal- 
ent. The materials and instruction are provided by the union. 
Classes are held after working hours. They are attended by men 
and women, Negro and white, young and old. Two of the outstand- 
ing prize-winning pictures at the last exhibit were painted by 
women who were already middle aged when they began to paint 
and who had spent all their adult years at a routine factory job. 
The sense of pride and pleasure in this medium of self-expression 
is inspiring. Here is an undertaking in the adult-education field 
which has for its purpose the enrichment of the individual’s life 
and the enhancement of his personal growth and development. 
Following the last war, educational opportunities were offered to 
groups of returned servicemen through the educational and re- 
habilitation program of the Veterans Administration. One of the 
institutions whose facilities were used was located in a mountain 
region and the veterans who availed themselves of the opportunities 
belonged to that general community. Among them were several 
men from near-by mountain farms who had managed to get along 
fairly well with their farming without a knowledge of reading or 
writing. The war had taken them off to France but now they were 
back home with their families again, some of them going to school 
for the first time. Shortly after the school term began, one of the 
men stayed after class one afternoon—a class in second-grade read- 
ing and writing. After several false starts he came out with “Look, 
Miss M, maybe you can’t understand how I feel but I’ve just got to 
get along fast with these lessons. You see my little boy wasn’t old 
enough to go to school when I went off to the war. Now he is, and 
he is in the first grade. I get scared when he comes home telling 
me about things he has learned and asking me questions. I’ve just 
got to learn fast enough to keep ahead of him. I don’t care so much 
for myself. When I go back to farming we'll get along all right. J 
know enough numbering to keep folks from cheating me but I can’t 
let Bobby know that his dad can’t read and write.” And then, al- 
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most pleading, “You do see how much it means to me don’t you? 
Can you help me to learn fast ?”’ 

Here certainly was a problem in family relationship, the solution 
for which was to be found in an adult-education program. 

The concern of adult education with an individual’s personal 
growth and development is the key to the natural partnership be- 
tween social-work agencies and adult-education facilities. It makes 
the whole adult-education program in any community an im- 
portant resource in the practice of social work. 





Sarah E. Marshall is Director of the American Federation of Labor Service Bureau. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
—A NEW VENTURE IN EDUCATION* 


Irving M. Ives 


The origins of the idea for this new venture in education go far 
back in the activities and thinking of a legislative committee which 
has been concerned with industrial and labor relations for the past 
seven years. The New York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Industrial and Labor Conditions was created by legislative resolu- 
tion in 1938. Its terms of reference have, from the beginning, been 
broad, although the legislature has assigned many specific investiga- 
tions to it from time to time. : 

The Committee was impelled by its experience to consider how to 
dissipate the mistrust and broaden the areas of understanding be- 
tween labor and management. It felt quite correctly that only as 
greater understanding by all groups of the functioning of our eco- 
nomic system and of the mutual rights and duties of industry and 
labor advanced could the State’s labor laws be effectively admin- 
istered. 

The Committee’s educational activities have included a variety 
of projects relating to adult education. Among them may be men- 
tioned: forums throughout the State for representatives of labor 
and management; the publication of an illustrated text, The Ameri- 
can Story of Industrial and Labor Relations, for use in the high 
schools and by adult-education groups; conferences with educa- 
tional institutions regarding their postwar training programs in 
this field. It began (as early as 1941) to develop plans for a special 
State-supported program of education in industrial and labor rela- 
tions. Those plans have matured into the New York State School 

* The Report of the Board of Temporary Trustees of the New York State School of 


Industrial and Labor Relations (Legislative Document 1945, No. 20) may be obtained by 
interested groups on request. 
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of Industrial and Labor Relations, established by acts of legislature 
in 1944 and 1945. 

The school’s program envisages education along three major 
lines. The first will be its four-year undergraduate curriculum. The 
first two years will be devoted largely to a liberal-arts curriculum, 
with special emphasis on the social sciences. The last two years will 
be increasingly professional in the content of the studies and the 
methods of instruction. There will be a cumulative emphasis on 
field work, on an internship basis, in selected industrial plants and 
labor-union offices. Graduates of the school will possess both a broad 
cultural background and a professional training in the field, cer- 
tainly better than is available anywhere today. There are already 
indications that graduate work will, no doubt, be demanded by 
students within a few years of its opening. 

The second of the school’s activities will be research and informa- 
tion. These services will clearly be of immediate value to the school’s 
educational program as a whole. They will also be made available 
to labor, management, and civic groups throughout the State. 

The third major aspect of the program will be extension educa- 
tion. Extension work will be conducted both through short courses. 
and conferences on the Cornell campus and through specialized 
adult-education programs in the major industrial centers of the 
State. Courses will be flexible in scope and content to meet the needs 
of people with differing educational backgrounds, from elementary- 
school graduates to professionals. They will at first, no doubt, be 
largely of the technical sort; e.g., union organization and policies, 
collective bargaining, labor-relations law and administration, social 
security, personnel management. If adult-education experience in 
this country is any criterion, however, there is also likely to be a 
broad demand for the school’s extension services in cultural and 
general education as well. 

This view of the school’s responsibility and potential in its exten- 
sion program suggests that cooperation with existing adult-educa- 
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tion groups and agencies will be both essential and welcome. 
Extension work in this field is only embryonic in New York State 
today. If the scheol is to be of maximum usefulness to labor and 
management groups and to the citizens at large, it must utilize the 
experience and depend on the good will of all those concerned with 
adult education. As its own program is being developed, it will call 
on that experience and hope for that good will which alone can 
ensure the school’s effectiveness. In no other field, perhaps, is a 
united and cooperative effort in adult education more significant 
for the stability of our postwar future. 

The spirit underlying the establishment of the school was stated 
by the Committee mentioned above in its 1943 report to the legisla- 
ture. That spirit has guided those responsible for working out its 
program. It will, I believe, animate those who will conduct all 
aspects of its program. It seems to me to be the one genuine hope 
for sound and truly cooperative industrial and labor relations in the 
postwar world. 

One of the most important ways of improving industrial and 
labor relations is to bring together, in a common training program, 
_representatives of both labor and industry. What is important here 
is not merely attendance at the same institution or in the same 
school, but rather mutual and cooperative analysis of the problems 
common to both groups. These representatives of industry and 
labor will later on meet around the council table as negotiators for 
their respective interests, often as spokesmen for alternative points 
of view or policies. If they have become acquainted with one an- 
other through a common training program, that, in itself, would be 
a valuable step toward mutual understanding and appreciation of 
differing attitudes. Understanding and good will are engendered 
by the sharing of a common background of experience. A common 
background is one very specific contribution which such a school 
could make to the future stability of industrial and labor relations 
in this State. 





Irving M. Ives is Dean of the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 





WORKERS GET READY 


Lawrence Rogin 


The organization of a union in a plant where unionism has never 
before existed is a profound social change for those who participate 
in it. The worker’s change in status is so great that it is often difficult 
for an outsider to conceive of it. This is particularly true in mass- 
production manufacturing industry. 

The worker is no longer merely an accessory to machine-produc- 
tion processes, to be dealt with well or ill according to the whim of 
the employer. Industrial democracy is established, involving much 
more than a set of responsibilities by the employer to the worker, 
important as these are. In the collective bargaining which follows 
the establishment of a new union, the worker for the first time 
participates in determining the wages he is paid and the conditions 
under which he works. When the contract has gone into effect, rep- 
resentatives of the workers are responsible for its enforcement. To 
workers operating under a union contract this democracy is often 
much more real than that which they experience in their political 
lives. Democracy in the shop is an everyday living thing. Because 
it is new, they can easily contrast it with the autocracy which went 
before. It is that much more precious. 

In this situation a profound educational opportunity exists. The 
organizing campaign, itself educational, has opened the minds of 
the workers to new ideas. They have been jarred from their habit 
of accepting as gospel the ideas put forward by bosses, newspapers, 
and radios. Therefore they can now examine and judge an idea 
even though it goes to the roots of accepted social custom. 

At the same time a group of natural leaders of the workers arises, 
with new responsibilities. These are the elected union officials and 
the departmental committeemen or shop stewards, who must see 
that the union functions effectively as a democratic organization 
and protects the newly won rights of the workers. These leaders 
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must learn to participate in and run meetings, interpret contract 
provisions, gather facts and present them to supervisors so that they 
will be effective. The pressure to learn is great, for the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes for which the union was formed may depend 
upon the ability of the group to undertake these new responsibilities 
successfully. 

In the old days of unionism trial and error provided this new 
leadership; the present leadership of the American labor movement 
learned the hard way. Yet as unionism has spread it has been recog- 
nized that more formal educational processes also have a role. 
Therefore it has become important to watch for opportunities to 
develop the educational program. Specific training benefits the 
union directly; but the program must be broad enough to maintain 
interest in education when new responsibilities have become ac- 
customed ones and the original educational impulse is gone. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, is one of New England’s oldest and 
largest cotton-mill centers. It has always had some unionism of 
varying degrees of effectiveness, but there has been much dissatis- 
faction among the workers in the mills. In the spring of 1943, the 
National Labor Relations Board held a city-wide election in which 
the workers in ten mills chose the Textile Workers Union of 
America, C.I.O., as their collective bargaining representative. Thus, 
when a new union became active in an old situation, many of the 
elements of “new unionism” were evident. Entirely new leadership 
came to the fore, and the democratic structure of the new union 
brought a much larger group into participation in union affairs. 
The signing of a contract provided an opportunity to bring together 
those responsible for its administration, the shop stewards, and 
grievance committeemen. 

In organizing classes several factors had to be kept in mind. The 
workers would be working eight hours a day at tough jobs. They 
were not accustomed to going to school, many had never been to 
school, few had gone past the eighth grade. Some of the most active 
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union members had language difficulties. With these facts in mind 
classes were organized three nights a week for a two-week period. 
They were held in meeting halls in sections where the workers lived. 
Morning and evening sessions limited to an hour and a half were 
held for different shifts. 

The discussion method was used. The leader presented material 
closely related to the workers’ experiences, and those experiences 
were interpreted as well as discussed. Primary emphasis was placed 
on the job of the stewards in handling grievances; yet this work was 
related to the whole union, and the union to the entire social picture. 
The idealistic elements of union activity were emphasized, not 
merely the material rewards. 

How did it all work out? Although attendance was voluntary, 
approximately 100 people attended, over half of the union stewards 
or officers; 80 per cent attended all of the sessions. The discussions 
were lively and fruitful. There was a definite interest in follow-up 
activities, which included a class in parliamentary law for shop 
officers, occasional stewards’ meetings for discussion of shop prob- 
lems, a “stewards’ bulletin” to maintain contact between the union 
office and the stewards. The group supported the program as long 
as an educational worker remained in the area. 

This New Bedford experience of the educational department of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, C.I.O., has been duplicated 
in fifty places in all parts of the country, though not always as fully 
and carefully. Many opportunities were lost entirely; for an educa- 
tional experiment of this nature required experienced teachers with 
progressive techniques and understanding of and sympathy for the 
labor movement so strong as to be clearly evident to the new union- 
ists. Only then will the teachers be acceptable to a group which has 
just formed an entirely new set of strong loyalties—loyalties which 
create an opening for fundamental education. 





Lawrence Rogin is Educational Director of the Textile Workers Union of America, C.1.0. 








VETERANS AND CIVILIANS—COMMON GOALS 
Louis L. Bennett 


The men and women who are fighting for America are coming 
home. More than two million already have returned. Soon we shall 
welcome back the rest of them. From school and job, home and 
loved ones, they left to fight a war; to school and job, family and 
community, they will return. They have seen and suffered much, 
fought a magnificent fight, lived an abnormal life in an abnormal 
world. They return a mature and self-confident group. They have 
licked the best the enemy has had to offer and now they are ready 
to come home. 

But are they ready to put on civilian habits, to pick up the threads 
of civilian living and thinking once again? Most of them, yes. Many 
of them, not yet. For they have changed; their family, friends, and 
community have changed. Many come back as strangers in a strange 
world, facing the need to make a complete readjustment, to learn 
to live again in a world at peace, to supplant the weapons of war 
with the tools of civilian life. For many it will be difficult at first to 
find a normal place in the social, economic, and political life of their 
communities. And yet it is imperative that they quickly fit them- 
selves again into the routine of American living and become full- 
functioning, effective members of society, prepared to play an 
important role in shaping the destiny of our nation. 

It is one thing to win a war, another to gather the fruits of victory ; 
one thing to defeat the forces of aggression, still another to chart the 
course to world peace, to a future of opportunity, happiness, and 
security, to a new and better America, to a brave new world. To do 
so will call for depth of understanding and social competency on 
the part of every American citizen. Our returning veterans must 
prepare to unite with their fellow civilians in charting the common 
path which leads to the fulfillment of their high purposes. 


This I believe our fighting men and women will want to do. 
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They know the price we must inevitably pay for failure. They have 
seen the futility of war; they know that war profits no one, settles 
nothing. They must know, too, having traveled to the far-flung 
corners of the universe, the common goal of all mankind. I believe 
they will want to help give expression to the common faith that 
sustains all of us—faith in a world at peace, a world in which men 
can live fully and purposefully with freedom and dignity. 

To provide the media through which our returning fighters, to- 
gether with their fellow civilians, can arrive at a common course of 
action and prepare to make their voices heard and effective, the 
New York Adult Education Council has devised a plan and a pro- 
gram not so much unique in its approach as far reaching in its 
implications. Because this plan holds promise of an effective ap- 
proach and may well provide a pattern for community action it 
may be profitable to outline it in some detail. 

Basically, the Council proposes the use of adult education to ac- 
complish the goal. Through informal adult discussion groups, com- 
posed about equally of veterans and other civilians, meeting in 
neighborhood organizations and consisting principally of organiza- 
tion members or neighborhood residents, the Council hopes to stim- 
ulate widespread exploration and discussion of problems common 
to all—jobs, peace, world security. An outline of subjects will be 
used, though great flexibility in following it will be encouraged. 
The outline will be designed to help veterans catch up on what has 
happened in American life during their absence, to help them and 
their fellow civilians review, appraise, and evaluate these events, 
and to encourage exchange of opinion and joint thinking about 
immediate American and world problems. There will be from eight 
to ten sessions of each group, starting in New York City in the 
autumn of 1945. The Greater New York Fund has provided initial 
financing for the project. 

Neighborhood organizations will have the responsibility for re- 
cruiting the groups, consulting with the discussion leaders, report- 
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ing the sessions in writing, and helping to evaluate the experience 
of the groups. They will also watch for leadership among the vet- 
erans (and channel it), and try to discover ways in which the inter- 
est of the groups can be used in expanding the project and in 
organizational or community work. 

The New York Adult Education Council will assume the re- 
sponsibility for providing the discussion leaders and giving them 
preliminary and in-service training, and for furnishing the materials 
needed for the discussions. It will arrange for exchange of experi- 
ences among organization representatives and discussion leaders, 
so that each may have help in solving problems and evaluating the 
work of the groups. Finally, the Council will write and circulate a 
report of the project as an aid to others in undertaking similar work. 

The Council believes several benefits will result from the plan. 
Increased and accurate information will permit a more vigorous 
attack on public questions. Misunderstandings will be brought into 
the open, experiences and views exchanged. New leadership can 
be discovered and put to work. Veterans can find how much their 
special contribution to civilian life is needed. The number of discus- 
sion leaders will be increased. A plan will be developed which may 
be widely copied or adapted. 

Our nation needs men of ideas, men of vision, men of imagina- 
tion. Such men will determine the progress of our society. Such men 
will make democracy a living, functioning philosophy of govern- 
ment. Such men will be prepared to combat the recurring threat of 
totalitarianism. The Council’s plan holds promise of furthering 
these aims. 





Louis L. Bennett was the first director of the New York City Veterans’ Service Center, 
and is now consultant on veterans’ housing, National Housing Agency. 





LETTER FROM A SOLDIER 
Somewhere in Germany 


I have been busy at a job which I would give my eyeteeth to keep. 
About five days ago I was told to load two squads of my platoon on a truck 
and follow a lieutenant from another outfit. At the end of that ride I 
found some fourteen hundred of the most miserable human beings in 
the world—Hitler’s slave labor. . .. Between the moment of their libera- 
tion and the arrival of the troops I was about to relieve, the buildings 
had been sacked and had been left in as glorious a state of filth and dis- 
order as I have ever seen. .. . The danger of epidemic was tremendous 
and it was impossible to permit the anarchy which existed to continue. ... 
Here were Poles, Russians, Czechs, French, Belgians, Hungarians, 
Italians (and a few who could not make up their minds)—filled, as I 
have since discovered, with suspicions and doubts of one another and 
hardly existing under obviously miserable and dangerous conditions. 
The colonel took a look at the situation, turned to me and gently pro- 
claimed me commandant of the camp. 

Today the fence around the camp is fixed; every resident has a pass 
and a meal card; the grounds are almost clean; the people have been 
deloused; the seriously ill have been removed; we have a small hos- 
pital. ... All this has been accomplished through a council composed of 
representatives from all of the national groups. Each room and each 
floor has a leader, and we have established order through some regula- 
tions posted in all the languages and enforced by a police force again 
representative of the nationalities and backed, when necessary, by the 
authority of the American uniform. 

Here we have Europe, and the implications of much I have seen and 
tried to deal with are world wide. The difficulties of language differences 
and the tremendous pressure of the work involved have prevented me 
from studying as I would prefer to do the factors underlying some of the 
things I have observed. .. . The fact is, for example, that the Russians 
have been the most difficult to control. ... The most obvious explanation 
for this is the fact that there are as many Russians amongst the people 
here as all of the rest together, but there are other explanations more 
significant. Under the Germans there were distinctions made between 
the slaves of different nationalities. The Russians were treated the 
worst... .. 
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Amongst my “charges” are people who have experienced the very 
worst of the Nazi sadism. ... We must know of these things because 
they are important to the development of a policy toward Germany. .. . 
Ordinary procedure will not suffice to control a people who are capable 
of these atrocities, and (since it is clear that the majority of Germans 
were not active participants in the worst brutality) of leering at other 
human beings subjected to humiliation beyond imagination. . . . But 
to me it is more important to do what is possible to help the victims regain 
hope and faith in the possibility of again living as and with human beings. 

Have I spoken of the American nonfraternization policy? We are 
forbidden even so much as to talk to any civilian in Germany. ... Within 
the unit of which I am a part that includes even these people from other 
countries. From a military point of view there is justification. Explaining 
this policy to these people however is quite another matter. .. . I kept 
trying to think of something I might do to make these people ambassa- 
dors of good will for America and to further understanding amongst 
our own men. ... The other day while I was making an inspection of the 
women’s building, the woman in charge made me sit down in one of 
the rooms and I was treated to a short concert—thrilling beyond words— 
by several Russian girls. Yesterday the colonel paid me a visit and I 
asked him if he would like to hear some wonderful singing. By this time 
a thrilling plan had occurred to me. ... And last night we had a concert. 
The colonel and several of the staff officers were here in addition to about 
seventy-five men of the battalion. The Czechs, Poles, Hungarians, 
French, and Russians were represented on the program, and words fail 
me to describe the feeling which prevailed. To most of the Americans 
present came an insight into the depth of the significance of their coming 
and the meaning of freedom for these people. There were speeches, of 
course, simple, short, in broken English, but ringing with deliverance 
and sincerity. Some parts of the program were slow and extremely 
amateurish, but most of the time the emotion involved covered any gaps 
in ability and preparation. ... The glory of the evening beyond a shadow 
of a doubt and by unanimous assent was the Russians. ... 

For the past two days I have been up to my ears in reorganizing the 
internal leadership of the camp. At the preliminary meeting of the new 
council two older Czech men presented me with an authorization from 
a military government official in town to the effect that they were to take 
charge of the camp under me. I was determined that if I was to run the 
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camp the leader would be democratically chosen unless it was impossible 
to maintain order under those circumstances, After quietly informing 
the meeting that I intended to speak to the military government authori- 
ties before we took any action, and after all had agreed that I was right, 
I took the note to the city and explained the situation and got assent and 
blessings. 

The next morning we held an election in the council with astounding 
and perhaps disturbing results. Because of political and numerical cir- 
cumstances rather than anything else, a small twenty-year-old Russian 
girl was elected to lead the camp. For the Russians themselves this was 
not much of a novelty, but I don’t think you can imagine how the men 
from the other countries reacted. At least one of them was a man who 
had formerly headed a bank, und so weiter. But I had initiated the ma- 
chinery which had led to her choice, and despite head-shakings from all 
quarters was bound to give the democratic process a fair chance and the 
fighting backing of all the diplomacy at my command. 

With me to keep the rebellious at bay she took over with a determina- 
tion and energy which, in view of the former lethargy in the office, was 
a sight to behold. The others were willing to give her a chance and she 
took hold and put them to work. . .. I have been trying to build an office 
force behind her. .. . 


It is almost a week since I was relieved of “my” camp, and there is 
little more to add to the account. I had to go before the job was finished— 
if such a job could ever be said to be finished. When I left, the little 
Russian girl was still running things and still doing very well. But there 
remained problems of friction and discontent which made me feel that 
I should stay to help. What has happened since I don’t know. It was 
hard to say goodbye. 





Epiror’s Nore: We regret there is not room to print the entire 4,000-word letter from 
which the above is taken. We venture to use it without the writer’s knowledge because we 
believe others will like to hear how a 24-year-old second lieutenant from New York City 
exported some American democratic methods. 





LEARNING BY DOING 
Ben Calfo 


I am a laborer in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Four years ago | 
stumbled on an organization that has proved to be of so much inter- 
est and benefit to me personally that I feel this experience should be 
placed before others who might learn as I did. 

I am an American by birth as are my nine brothers and sisters. 
My father and mother are naturalized citizens who came to Pitts- 
burgh from Italy. I had only two years of high school before I went 
to work to help support the family. Today I am a shearman and 
shop steward of the C.I.0.-U.S.W. Union in a Pittsburgh steel mill. 
It was soon after I moved into one of the Federal housing projects 
nearby that I was introduced to Junior Achievement, Inc. 

Junior Achievement is a national youth movement backed by 
business, labor, and educational leaders and aimed at teaching 
young people (15-21) through a learn-by-doing process just what 
American business is all about. This is done by setting up groups of 
ten to fifteen teen-agers in their own miniature companies parallel- 
ing adult corporations. They meet one night a week, manufacture a 
product, sell it, keep books, pay wages, declare dividends exactly 
like a regular company. Each little business is guided by adult ad- 
visers—three of them: a bookkeeping adviser, a sales adviser, and a 
technical or production adviser. Today I am the production adviser 
of the Arlington Heights Craftsmen, a woodworking company 
made up of Pittsburgh boys of various nationalities, races, and 
creeds, 

It all happened when my younger brother Al discovered that I 
needed some woodworking machinery to make a fence for the 
Christmas tree. My sisters and he were members of these little com- 
panies and they got me to go down to the Pittsburgh Junior Achieve- 
ment shop center and use the tools there. Right then something 
began which opened my mind to many opportunities I had never 
seen before in my whole life. 
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After a month of getting acquainted with the staff at the shop 
center, I was asked to become the technical adviser to a teen-age 
company. Though I never had worked with young people before, I 
accepted. I have never been sorry. 

It was my job to help the children understand the technical phase 
of operation. By the time I got through teaching the boys how to 
run the power machines, I had learned just as much myself about 
business. I saw a living company form and take shape before my 
eyes, and the problems of labor and management re-enacted on a 
small scale. I learned about business—not in school with books but 
by getting into it—learning by doing. And if learning by doing is 
good for the youthful members of a Junior Achievement company, 
it is certainly just as good for their adult advisers. 

Through this experience I got a picture of business that helped 
me to understand my position in the mill. The problems in our little 
company caused me to inquire of the bosses of the mill if they had 
the same problems. I learned they did, only the problems were 
larger. I learned that a business has to make money before it can pay 
salaries. Orders in our Junior Achievement company had to be out 
on a certain date, and this gave me an understanding of why we 
were sometimes pressed in the mill to hurry our work. 

I learned how labor and management can cooperate successfully. 
You see, the beauty of a J. A. company is the fact that the children 
perform both functions at once. Officers are rotated and even the 
president rolls up his sleeves and goes to work in the shop. Every 
one is a member of the Board of Directors, and we have found that 
giving the workers a good understanding of what is going on and 
what is at stake in the business makes for better workmanship. 
Every one likes to know what he is working for. Whenever any in- 
dividual either in the labor or management end of our company 
refused to cooperate and do his part he became a liability to every 
one. In such a case we would take the boy aside and try to get him 
to understand the picture as we did. 
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Yes, I learned a lot advising that Junior Achievement company— 
especially from my adviser’s manual which I like to call my indus- 
trial “bible.” My understanding of what is involved in business 
operation has brought me closer to my bosses than would have hap- 
pened otherwise. One day my foreman and two members of the 
mill management invited me to their office to talk over the subject 
of resuming peacetime production. This gave me a feeling of self- 
respect and responsibility. 

Labor complaints in my department usually come to me first. 
When this happens I have been able to get the person making the 
complaint to understand what is involved and to adjust the matter. 
In some cases complaints have gone direct to the foreman; then the 
foreman calls me and the three of us adjust the complaint. 

My interest has been aroused about how the mill is run. I became 
confident enough to approach one of the members of the manage- 
ment on an incentive bonus plan brought up by our labor group, 
and I can honestly say now that my suggestions had some sense to 
them. 

I am not worried about the time when the mill will let down its 
work and I might lose my job. I can make items that will sell. I 
have learned how to sell. I could go into business and at least make 
a living and I owe all of it to being an adviser to a Junior Achieve- 
ment company. That is where I got this thing that is so important 
in labor-management relations—an understanding. 





Written in collaboration with 17-year-old Achiever, Danny O’Keefe, from Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey. 





NOTES ON POLITICAL EDUCATION 
At a Political Clubhouse, in Brooklyn 


Violet Edwards 


“What can you do? You can help others to understand the scientific 
facts about race. And treat all people as human beings like yourself. We 
are all brothers.” The voice of the speaker halted as Frame 60 of the 
filmstrip clicked off. (Applause. ) 

As the lights flashed on in the club room the faces od the men showed 
interest. Clearly some of them were eager to ask questions. In the room 
were about 40 members of the Club. They were men of all ages, with the 
majority in their middle forties or fifties. 

They had just finished looking at the Races of Mankind film strip, 
“We Are All Brothers—What Do You Know About Race?” The film 
strip had been shown to stimulate discussion and to get the men to talk 
about the story of science in relation to race, religion, and culture. Now 
you could tell from their faces the men really wanted to talk. However, 
spontaneous discussion was blocked by a number of short, set speeches 
on the part of ward leaders. 

These little speeches, in the main, were about “democracy,” about 
“Nazism,” about the lack of race and religious prejudice in the district, 
about the excellent record of their party. Hands kept going up through- 
out the room. The men stirred restlessly, though custom kept them from 
interrupting their “chiefs.” The group leader intervened, with some 
difficulty. Her efforts were repaid by the challenging question: “But 
what about these hyphen groups—Irish, Italian, Polish, and-other-Amer- 
icans? Actually sometimes during elections we do appeal to them in 
terms of the groups they belong to.” 

Then the real discussion began. Several protested that their party was 
guiltless of playing one group against another. Others said, ° ‘Well now 
look here, in a democracy this kind of thing is necessary.” Others pro- 
tested sharply that it was not. A few cited instances and cases. The men 
objected now to “speech-making” efforts. They wanted to keep up the 
running fire of questions and comments. Adjournment time passed, and 
still they pursued questions of actual practices vs. “lip service to principles 
of democracy” in thgir own activities. 





Violet Edwards is Director of Education and Promotion, Public Affairs Committee. 





Handbook on Local Government 


Eunice C. Whitney 


In April of 1945 a handbook for voters was published by the League of 
Women Voters in a village in southeastern Connecticut. This village 
with a population of about five thousand is divided by a small tidal river 
into two parts which lie in different townships. 

It can readily be seen that this division of governmental authority 
tends to cause friction and lack of cooperation in a community whose 
business and social and civic interests are otherwise fairly well coordi- 
nated. But this is not all of the complexity. The village itself is a fire district 
which was chartered by a special act of the Connecticut legislature in 
1879. There is an annual meeting of the taxpayers of this fire district, in 
addition to the two annual town meetings. So there are three sets of elec- 
tions, reports, and special meetings which the voter must follow. 

Naturally new residents are very much confused by this complicated 
set-up and from discussions held at meetings of the League it had long 
been apparent that many of the League members were not too certain of 
the pattern and operation of their local government. The result of these 
discussions was that in October of last year a committee of the League 
was appointed to publish the handbook. The Committee represented 
both sides of the river, and had the help of officials in collecting the neces- 
sary facts. The handbook contains instructions for voting, town calen- 
dars, and tables of officers with methods of election, duties, salaries, and 
so forth. 

It is difficult to say as yet just how valuable this work has been. Cer- 
tainly this committee had a revelation of complicated local government. 
Several of the town officials consider the book useful to voters and one 
of the leading businessmen of the village is giving a copy to new clients 
as they come to his office. He thinks it fills a long-felt need. It is hoped 
that the high schools of the two towns will use the book in their civics 
classes next year and in general a wide distribution of it is planned. 

On the whole the League feels well repaid for its effort to “Know 
Your Town.” Undoubtedly quite a number of voters will bring a more 
intelligent influence to bear on the affairs of the village as a result of this 
work. 





— 


Eunice C. Whitney is Chairman of the Committee on Government and Its Operation, 
Mystic-Stonington League of Women Voters. 





Some Experiments in Group Persuasion 


Ernest Angell 


In the evolution of educational techniques one may from personal 
observation and participation offer incidents which appear to illustrate 
patterns plotted by the experts. 

The Council for Democracy as a continuous effort in adult education 
meets varying degrees of success or failure in inducing outside acceptance 
of selected segments of social experience. One of the more fruitful at- 
tempts was (1) the gathering of the individual experience of certain 
large employers in harmoniously integrating skilled Negro labor with 
the dominant white working force, (2) collating techniques thus de- 
veloped into general modes of resulting acceptance of such integration 
(or failure in some instances), and (3) conveying the patterns thus as- 
sembled to other employers without experience in the problem, em- 
ployers whose scepticism or hostility to such radical innovations was put 
to the test by the shortage of skilled labor in wartime. The Council, being 
neither a governmental agency nor a social reform group, had no wares 
or services to “sell”; it offered to Y and Z the experiences gathered from 
A and B—sifted on a grid of social values, it is true. Substantial numbers 
of this selected group of'“students” accepted as persuasive the suggested 
norms, not merely as an: exercise of intellectual belief or emotional con- 
trol, but as practical guides to definitive action in employment patterns 
and production volume. 

A different unit, a “post” of the American Legion, devoted several 
evenings this past winter to study of the currently mooted peacetime 
conscription issue, aided by some intensive examination of the pros and 
cons by a post committee. A test ballot at the outset disclosed a strong 
majority of the members in favor of such training. Further group dis- 
cussion brought proportionate growth of doubt. At the end, the com- 
mittee’s recommendations against present adoption of the program by 
Congress evoked nearly unanimous approval by the entire membership— 
and through genuine discussion that was the antithesis of a perfunctory 
“all-in-favor-say-aye.” A next step was publication and distribution of a 
group report and the formal offering of these conclusions to the select 
House of Representatives committee which held public hearings, with 
widespread attention in the nation’s press. It is obviously impossible to 
measure the degree of influence of such unit conclusions upon any wider, 
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nonparticipating audience, the foil of specific audience or initially recep- 
tive student attitude outside the particular group. Within the group, 
however, the self-educating process followed a true pattern, with a pos- 
sible projection into inchoate wider circles. 





Ernest Angell is President of the Council for Democracy. 


“FOR NOBLE VILLAGES OF MEN” 


Henry David Thoreau* 


This town has spent seventeen thousand dollars on a town house, 
thank fortune or politics, but probably it will not spend so much on 
living wit, the true meat to put into that shell, in a hundred years. . . . 
As the nobleman of cultivated taste surrounds himself with whatever 
conduces to his culture—genius, learning, wit, books, paintings, statu- 
ary, music, philosophical instruments, and the like; so let the village do 
—not stop short at a pedagogue, a parson, a sexton, a parish library, and 
three selectmen, because our Pilgrim forefathers got through a cold win- 
ter once on a bleak rock with these. 

To act collectively is according to the spirit of our institutions; and I 
am confident that, as our circumstances are more flourishing, our means 
are greater than the nobleman’s. New England can hire all the wise men 
in the world to come and teach her, and not be provincial at all. That is 
the uncommon school we want. Instead of noblemen, let us have noble 
villages of men. If it is necessary, omit one bridge over the river, go round 
a little there, and throw one arch at least over the darker gulf of ignor- 
ance which surrounds us. 

* Quoted from Walden, this passage is a part of Thoreau’s description of the adult edu- 


cation which should be provided at public expense. In nearly a hundred years we have not 


caught up with his vision. 





SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 


A new feature of THE Journal this year will be a monthly article contributed 
by Dean Emeritus E. George Payne, New York University 
School of Education, and Editor of THE JouRNAL. 


The Essential Task of Education 


It is my hope to write a number of articles during the current academic 
year, as a sort of roving reporter, to let our readers have a picture of what 
is going on in various parts of the country which I may happen to con- 
tact. It is not now my intention to deal only with the sorts of educational 
practices which seem to me to be adequate and effective, but also with 
some that are lagging. Such articles ought to be of help to our readers in 
their approach to the difficult educational problems of the postwar world. 
It is appropriate for me to introduce this series of articles with a statement 
of what I regard as the essential task of education, and the one to a 
greater or less extent neglected in most educational practice in the prewar 
era. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century under the leadership of such 
men as James, Dewey, and others, a revolutionary approach to education 
came about. This new approach had two essential and important facets; 
first, the conception of education as the acquisition of new ways of behav- 
ing; and, second, the idea that all education should serve a social function. 
These two aspects of the educational process developed the testing move- 
ment which laid emphasis upon the conventional subject matter that 
characterized a nineteenth-century program. This emphasis did not 
necessarily follow, but because of the relative simplicity of the measure- 
ment of simple habits and knowledges the trend was determined. The 
result was that the whole scientific movement in education in the twen- 
tieth century turned educational practices away from the social outcomes 
of learning to the acquisition of subject matter. We were in the anoma- 
lous situation of developing education along scientific lines while neglect- 
ing the significant purposes of educational effort. 

It is well to recall here that educators in all history to the present era 
have thought of education as a process through which essential knowl- 
edges are acquired. Even Spencer, who fought the narrow conventional 
curriculum of his day, asked the simple question: “What knowledge is 
of most worth?” When he had answered this question to his satisfaction, 
then he attempted to build a curriculum that would result in his opinion 
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in the acquisition of the most essential subject matter in the belief that 
proper character and personality would result from the acquisition of 
vital knowledge. This emphasis does not imply that educators were less 
interested in the development of a well-rounded efficient citizen than 
they are today. It does mean that they believed that the only method of 
developing a citizen with rugged character was through study of subject 
matter of some kind and through the acquisition of knowledge. 

John Dewey in his School and Society sought to dissipate this idea. He 
regarded the school as a miniature society in which persons acquired 
essential life experiences while living and functioning in the social life. 
The new concept emphasized by him was that education required the 
development and adjustment of the total mental life and not merely the 
intellect, if a vigorous and well-adjusted personality was to result from 
the educational process. The Dewey emphasis aroused great enthusiasm 
among scholars and educators, and it was thus believed that we truly 
were in an era of great educational happenings. It was believed that edu- 
cation would be made over; that we had solved the problem of education 
in a democracy. 

Dewey’s educational philosophy, however, was expounded at the exact 
time that we began to think of scientific education whose results could be 
correctly measured, and the measures developed were logically those that 
could most adequately be developed and used. The measurement move- 
ment began with handwriting tests followed by those in reading, arith- 
metic, and other subjects in which knowledge was sought. The outcome 
of this emphasis was obvious. For a generation the real function of edu- 
cation was ignored, while educators developed thousands of tests for 
the measurement of the most minute items of knowledge of all sorts. 
Those in the educational profession who dared to contend that, after all, 
the purpose of education is to develop human beings into characters 
that can live adequately in a complex society were thought naive. The 
whole social emphasis in education for the time being was neglected 
in the effort to determine exactly what was learned through scientific 
measurement. 

This long historical statement is by way of introduction to the con- 
sideration of what seems to me the essential task of education, and the 
one to which the sociologist has given emphasis; the one he has not lost 
sight of even in a period when it was unpopular. It is the task for which 
this JournaL was established and to which educational sociology is de- 
voted; namely, that education is concerned with the whole mental life 
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of the individual, his emotions as well as his intellect. In fact it is in the 
attitudes that the cue to the development of the personality and behavior 
is to be found. Therefore a program of education which seeks to develop 
the attitudes, to measure their changes, and to give them direction toward 
the realization of personality is the one with which the sociologist is 
concerned. 

In order to make clear the emphasis of this article we mean by the 
attitudes, that is, the prejudices, the sentiments, the ideals, and the like, 
those aspects of the mental life that give direction to the whole develop- 
ment of personality and determine the character and nature of behavior. 
The attitudes explain one’s contribution and his career. They are little 
understood and have been taken for granted in determining the educa- 
tional program. The assumption has been that when knowledge is 
acquired and the intellect developed the attitudes will be properly 
developed and directed. Although this notion of the relation of the in- 
tellect and the attitudes was exploded a half a century ago it has made 
comparatively little difference in educational emphasis. William James 
once said in a lecture: “There is not a crime in the category of sin that 
has not been committed by some graduate of Harvard University, living 
along the Atlantic Coast.” He was emphasizing the fact that there is no 
necessary relation between a person’s knowledge and his behavior. 

It should be clear that the attitudes as here conceived cannot be left to 
take care of themselves if education is to serve a significant social func- 
tion. The reason for this becomes clear if we examine the process by 
which attitudes are transmitted. Note as an example the prejudices. 
These become fixed in community practices and characterize the adult 
population and are handed down from the adults, that is, parents and 
others, to the children from generation to generation in practically un- 
modified form. Good examples of these prejudices are those relating to 
race and politics. We have just witnessed in Nazi practices the operation 
of racial, religious, and political prejudices in their extreme form. We do 
not, however, have to go to the Nazis for an example. In our own demo- 
cratic country which is now in the final stages of the most serious struggle 
of our existence to combat Nazi evils and provide a world in which the 
individual will have the opportunity to work, to develop his personality, 
and to live without artificial restriction, many minority groups are 
limited in their labor, are restricted in their social contacts, are prevented 
from the exercise of their talents because of religious or race intolerance. 
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The Negro is the most obvious example of the operation of this prejudice. 
Every one is sufficiently familiar with the restriction upon Negro activi- 
ties to make it unnecessary to elaborate. 

The point I am emphasizing here is that you cannot deal with these 
prejudices by developing the intellect or by acquiring knowledge. We 
shall have to outline a program of education definitely directed toward 
the elimination of these prejudices. This means the subject matter of in- 
struction, the methods, the school organization, and the measurement of 
the whole educational effort will have to be reconstructed. The task 
of education, therefore, is the building of a curriculum that is definitely 
directed toward the building of new attitudes and the reconstruction of 
the old in line with essentials of democratic living. 

E. GeorcE PAYNE 





BOOK REVIEWS 


W hat the Negro Wants, edited by Rayrorp W. Locan. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1944, 352 pages. 


This book has been one of the outstanding contributions to the clari- 
fication of issues between Negroes and whites in the United States. Some 
fourteen outstanding Negroes, representing most of the shades of opinion 
within this minority group, contributed to the symposium and the editor 
added thirty pages of “publisher’s introduction.” 

It would be difficult to single out the more outstanding contributions. 
By and large, their statements are equally clear that the Negro wants the 
same freedom to enjoy the rights of full citizenship which every other 
American wants. The approaches to this goal, however, vary widely. 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois reviews his long and distinguished career both as 
a research man and as a propagandist. Leslie Pinckney Hill presents a 
philosophy which directs a “leadership motivated by a world-encompass- 
ing philosophy which is rooted in the will of God . . . consecrated in 
humility to the immediate and practical education of the people.” 

The worst aspect of this book is Logan’s introduction. Logan takes the 
sociologists and other social scientists to task for assuming a philosophy 
of relativity in the field of ethics and morals and for their subscription to 
the Sumner’s concept “the mores can make anything right” and raises a 
question of whether or not, if this point of view is assumed, the whites 
are not right in enforcing subjugation of Negroes since this pattern is 
rooted in the mores. 

His introduction gives the appearance of an apology for the point of 
view which is held by the forces opposing better opportunities for Ne- 
groes and leaves one with the feeling that the University of North Caro- 
lina Press decided there was too much dynamite in the point of view 
presented by the contributors to run the risk of this publication without 
some such “watering down.” 


Color and Democracy, Colonies and Peace, by W. E. BuRGHARDT 
DuBors. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945, 143 
pages. 

This little book, published on the eve of the San Francisco Conference, 


is a healthy stimulus to bring to the attention of the world the relationship 
between imperialism and exploitation and subjection of people of color. 
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Dr. DuBois presents his material in seven well-chosen chapters begin- 
ning with an analysis of Dumbarton Oaks and finishing with an appeal 
for a spirit comparable to the unselfish devotion to the well-being of man- 
kind which has often inspired the missionary crusade but one which 
would be shorn of the imperialistic exploitation which followed in the 
wake of the religious missionary. He doubts if any plans for world organi- 
zation which exclude between one fourth and one half of the inhabitants 
of the world from the deliberations and which deprives these peoples of 
democratic control and scarcely allows them the right of petition can 
ever achieve world peace, for these selfsame states who are doing the 
planning will be asked to give up their empires at a time when they will 
be under the heaviest pressure from their own peoples to raise standards 
of living at home. 

Perhaps had the book been written after the atomic bomb, Dr. DuBois 
would have been even more pessimistic for this tremendous force for 
physical control makes impossible the possibility that control will ever be 
wrested from the vested interests by force. This throws the responsibility 
for a social change back upon education and unless some of our present 
apathy is overcome, it is doubtful if in the foreseeable future a significant 
change for the good is to be expected. 

What Dr. DuBois has pointed out, men in high places do not wish to 
see. 





